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Shakespeare’s Fun with a Pun on Bunghole 


By Eric P. Newman 


In 5.1 of Hamlet, the graveyard scene, Hamlet and Horatio specu- 
late as to what might have happened to Alexander and to Caesar after 
death: 

Ham. Dost thou think Alexander look’d a’ this fash- 
ion i’ th’ earth? 

Hor. E’en so. 

Ham. And smelt so? pah! 

Hor. E’en so, my lord. 

Ham. To what base uses we may return, Horatio! 
Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of 
Alexander, till ‘a find it stopping a bunghole? 

Hor. ’Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so. 
Ham. No, faith, not a jot, but to follow him thither 
with modesty enough and likelihood to lead it: Alex- 
ander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander re- 
turneth to dust, the dust is earth, of earth we make 
loam, and why of that loam whereto he was con- 
verted might they not stop a beer-barrel? 


Imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

0 that that earth which kept the world in awe 

Should patch a wall t’ expel the [winter’s] flaw! 

(197-216)! 

The key word in these lines is “bunghole,” normally meaning the opening 
in a barrel that is plugged with a bung or tapered stopper. This is the only 
use of that word in Shakespeare. The word “bung” is also used only once, 
in a dialogue in 2 Henry IV between Doll Tearsheet and Pistol (2.4.128). 

The secondary meaning of bunghole is anus, due to the similarity of 
that part of the body to a bunghole of a barrel. The word “bung” has the 
identical secondary meaning. I first published these interpretations in 
1976 as background for a commentary on the word “bungtown,” a late 
eighteenth-century American slang expression for a type of spurious 
copper coin.” 

If we apply these secondary meanings to Hamlet’s musings, we get 
aseries of alimentary images: the “clay” and the “earth” in their repeated 
usage refer to feces; the “wind” means flatus; the “wall” is feces blocking 
the large intestine; and the “winter’s flaw” is a sudden burst of flatus. 
Now the lines take on comic dimension: an important person dies and his 
remains become dust; the dust then becomes part of the soil in which 
food is grown; the food is eaten and turns into human waste which, when 
itreaches the lower bowel, prevents flatus from being expelled. The same 
thoughts are repeated three times in succession, becoming increasingly 
suggestive, so as to make sure the audience “caught on.” 

A parallel in an earlier scene from Hamlet also relates to the food 
cycle. Hamlet explains that a worm may feed on a dead king’s body; that 
a worm may become food for a fish as bait or otherwise; and, finally, that 
the fish is caught and eaten by a man so that “a king may go a progress 
through the guts of a beggar” (4.3.27-31). 

Thesole support heretofore for the secondary meaning of bunghole 
in the time of Shakespeare was in the earliest dictionary translating 
French into English, written by Randle Cotgrave and published in 1611. 
It included an explanation of the phrase cul de cheval, referring to the 
Mediterranean sea anemone, a common marine creature that draws 
plankton through its orifice. The English explanation and translation was 
“A small and ouglie fish or excrescence of the sea, resembling a man’s 


Richard Thomas as Hamlet in Hartford Stage Company’s 1987 Hamlet. 


bunghole and called the red Nettle.” Although this changed the descrip- 
tion of the anemone from the anus of a horse to that of a man, the 
translation of cul was clear. 

New confirmation and proof that bunghole was understood in this 
way in Shakespeare’s time may be found in the text of the first English 
translation of Francois Rabelais’ epic Gargantua. That work, written in 
archaic French in 1553, was apparently known to Shakespeare, since in 
As You Like It Celia protests, “You must borrow me Gargantua’s mouth 
... “ (3.2.225). Although an English translation of Gargantua was not 
published during Shakespeare’s writing period, its content was known to 
the bilingual literate of England.’ Related Rabelais items were regis- 
tered with the Stationers Company in 1592 and 1594.4 Rabelais in 
Gargantua often uses the French word culas anus, the word having been 
derived directly from the Latin culus, which has the same meaning. 

The first translation of Gargantua published in English was printed 
in London in 1653,° and it clearly shows that bunghole and bung were 
slang for cul. Sir Thomas Urquhart (1611-60), a Scotchman knighted by 
Charles I, so used the words in translating Chapter XIII of Gargantua. 
In a roundeau (roundelay) there is “La guabelle qu’a mon cul doibs; / 
L’odeur fut aultre que cuidois,” which Urquhart renders “The bung- 
hole breathed so vile a funk / That one would wonder how I stunk.” In 
verses describing a privy talking to its occupant, the words “Ton lard / 
Chappert / S’espart / Sus nos” become “Thy bung / Hath flung / Some 
dung / On us.” Another portion, “vous sentez au trou du cul,” is 
translated: “you will feel in your bunghole.” The word torchecul is 
rendered “bung-hole cleansers.”® 

With this confirmation of Hamlet’s comic lines, it becomes simple to 
review Doll Tearsheet’s words to the drunken Pistol in 2 Henry IV: 

Away, you cutpurse rascal! you filthy bung, away! By 
this wine, I'll thrust my knife in your mouldy chaps, 
and you play the saucy cuttle with me. Away, you 
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bottle-ale rascal! you basket-hilt stale juggler, you! 

(2.4.128-32) 
In various Shakespearean glossaries, “you filthy bung” has been read as 
“bung nipper” or pick-pocket, since calling Pistol a filthy barrel-stopper 
seemed meaningless. This interpretation was influenced by 
Shakespeare’s use of the words “knife” and “cuttle,” which were instru- 
ments sometimes used toslash a purse. The word “bung” standing alone 
did have the additional meaning of purse, having acquired that slang 
sense from the leather or cloth drawstring pouch used to carry coin, the 
closed opening of such a purse resembling the anus. This paralleled the 
closed drawstring opening of a sack, which gave rise to the French cul du 
sac, now an internationally used expression without regard to its similar 
anal origin. 

If there is anything comic about Doll Tearsheet’s calling Pistol a 
filthy purse or even a filthy cutpurse, it is difficult to fathom. The word 
“filthy” in that vein would have little significance. Calling Pistol a “filthy 
arse,” however, gives both the words “filthy” and “bung” an associated 
slang meaning in a tirade of insults. 

In 1963, after Isubmitted the above findings (excluding the recently 
observed Rabelais data) to Eric Partridge, he included my gloss on 
“bung” in Henry IV in his Shakespeare’s Bawdy’ without comment, but 
he was not sufficiently convinced to include my reading of “bunghole” in 
Hamlet. The editions of Shakespeare’s Bawdy supervised by Paul Beale 
since the death of Partridge do not include the sixteenth-century usage of 
“bunghole” in Hamlet. Frankie Rubenstein does include it in A Diction- 
ary of Shakespeare’s Sexual Puns and Their Significance (London 
1984). 
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Under the combined forms for the word “bung” in The Oxford 
English Dictionary, Second Edition (Oxford 1989), the word “bung- 
hole” is listed and its transferred sense of anus set forth (citing Cotgrave’s 
1611 French-English dictionary). There is no application of that meaning 
to the graveyard scene in Hamlet; Shakespeare’s use of the word in 
Hamlet is not even mentioned. That would have been the earliest written 
source for the meaning, if it had been so recognized. 


Notes 


1Cjtations are from The Riverside Shakespeare, ed. G. Blakemore 
Evans, et al (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1974). 

2Eric P. Newman, “American Circulation of English and Bungtown 
Halfpence,” Studies on Money in Early America, ed. Eric P. Newman 
(New York: American Numismatic Society, 1976), pp. 157-69. 

3W. F. Smith, ed., “The English Translators of Rabelais,” Rabelais 
(London: A. P. Watt, 1893), pp. xiii-xiv. 

‘These entries were entitled “Gargantua his prophesie” and “A 
book entitled the historie of Gargantua, etc.” 

‘My lead to Rabelais came in 1987 from a fellow numismatist, 
Walter Breen, towhom I am most grateful. I thank also Colette Winn of 
Washington University for assistance with the archaic French of Rabe- 
lais. 

*The same translation of Gargantua was republished in London in 
1694 along with Urquhart’s translation of two more Rabelais books. 

7Eric Partridge, Shakespeare’s Bawdy, 4th edition (London: 
Routledge, 1968), p. 73. 


The Many Faces of Hamlet 
By Felicia Londré and Daniel J. Watemeier 


Hamlet enters Gertrude’s closet wearing cotton pajamas, carrying 
a dagger and a five-by-seven glossy portrait. After a very physical and 
touching encounter performed by Mark Rylance and Angela Paton, the 
assembled onlookers are invited to respond. They suggest variations on 
the interpretation. What if Hamlet were more calculating and Gertrude 
were definitely guilty of complicity with Claudius in the old king’s mur- 
der? A moment’s whispered conference suffices for Rylance and Paton. 
They plunge into the scene with renewed gusto and offer a radically 
different approach that includes Hamlet’s blanket-whipping of the figure 
behind the arras. The RSC’s Rylance and ACT’s Paton met for the first 
time only the day before this demonstration exercise. Their serious- 
minded yet free-spirited performances set the tone for the two days of 
scholarly interchange that followed. 

Coordinated by University of California at Berkeley Professors 
Marvin Rosenberg and Hugh Richmond, “The Many Faces of Hamlet” 
brought together an international group of scholars, directors, and 
actors at the UC Berkeley’s Clark Kerr Campus on October 13-14, 1990. 
It was Rosenberg’s idea to eschew formal presentations in favor of 
something on the order of an ideal after-dinner conversation among 
scholars, when ideas can be spontaneously generated without inhibition. 
“This will be a great chance,” he said, “to listen in on a whole distin- 
guished assemblage of Hamietians freewheeling on the play.” That it all 
worked so well testifies to the calibre of the guests. 

The distinguished roster of “conversationalists” included Werner 
Habicht from Germany, Antony Landon from Finland, Kenneth Muir, 
Philip Edwards, Lois Potter and Martin Scofield from England, in 
addition to Maurice Charney, Robert Cohen, Michael Goldman, Jay 
Halio, Sidney Homan, Richard Levin, Bernard McElroy, Ellen O’Brien, 


Richard Risso, G. B. Shand, Steven Urkowitz, John Vickery, and Mi- 
chael Warren. Sam Wanamaker represented the American Shakespeare 
Globe Centre, which helped to underwrite the symposium. 

Making a surprise guest appearance, Mel Gibson spoke about his 
experience in working on the Zeffirelli film of Hamlet; then he joined the 
circle of conversationalists. He acknowledged the validity of every point 
the scholars had made in the preceding session, and yet Gibson noted, as 
an indication of the complexity of Hamlet’s character, “one could also 
raise an argument on every point.” He offered as an analogy his own 
response to the end of the filming: he could well imagine going up to the 
director and putting his hands around the director’s throat to strangle 
him; but he thanked Zeffirelli instead. 

Saturday’s sessions were devoted to exploring the subtexts of 
Hamlet’s relationships with other characters: Hamlet and Gertrude, 
Hamlet and Claudius, Hamlet and Ophelia, Hamlet and Himself. Each 
of these sessions was prefaced by a scene between those characters 
performed by student actors. Each scene was given at least two different 
interpretations. International perspectives dominated on Sunday. These 
sessions were prefaced by video clips of certain scenes as performed by 
various companies around the world. The morning session--on Hamlet 
in the USSR, England, and Canada--included a lively discussion of 
political interpretations of the play in several Eastern Bloc nations. The 
session on French, German, and Scandinavian Hamlets tended to drift 
back to questions of character interpretation in those countries. 

A fifty-page “Hamlet Reader” served as a sampler of rich and 
varied thoughts about the play; it comprised two or three pages written 
by each of the participants, with selections ranging from performance 
reviews to classroom study sheets to excerpts from scholarly journals. 


